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Made  In  America 

By  Gifford  Pinchot 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


I am  going  to  talk  to  you  today,  not  as 
students  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  not 
as  undergraduates,  but  as  men  and  women. 
1 am  going  to  talk  to  you  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  as  I would  talk  to  the  most  mature 
people  I know.  I am  going  to  talk  to  you  as 
Americans. 

When  the  Senate  investigation  of  the  pro- 
paganda spread  by  certain  utility  corpora- 
tions disclosed  how  important  a part  of  that 
vicious  campaign  was  played  by  the  hired 
writing  of  students’  textbooks,  this  country 
might  well  have  learned  a lesson. 

That  lesson  is  that  it  is  never  too  early  to 
start  moulding  the  opinions  of  future  voters 
and  office-holders.  The  utility  propagandists, 
experts  in  the  art,  considered  even  the  gram- 
mar school  class  room  a fertile  field  for  the 
sowing  of  their  rotten  seeds. 

If  undergraduate  days  are  the  best  time 
for  the  utilities  to  start  a man  thinking 
crooked  about  public  affairs,  certainly  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  the  best  time  to  start 
him  thinking  straight.  That  is  why  I am 
going  to  talk  to  you  today  as  directly  and  as 
frankly  as  I know  how. 

I am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  most 
serious  public  problem  we  have  faced  since 
the  war, — the  economic  depression  which  has 
crippled  the  forward  progress  of  this  nation 
and  the  entire  world. 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  the  depression 
was  caused  in  countries  other  than  our  own. 
You  have  heard  Americans  blame  our  own 
troubles  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  hoarding  of  the  world’s  gold,  the  enor- 
mous inflation  of  credit,  and  the  mismanage- 
ment of  it  in  wild  speculation  are  three  of  the 
chief  inciting  causes  of  the  depression.  All 
three  are  of  American  origin.  I have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  fair-weather  prophets  who 
would  shift  to  others  our  own  responsibility 
— shift  it  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  con- 
structive ourselves.  We  are  involved  and  we 
must  be  men  enough  to  face  that  fact. 
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We  must  face  it  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
our  own  welfare  but  also  for  the  welfare  of 
the  other  nations.  We  have  a responsibility 
toward  them  since  their  recovery  depends 
largely  upon  our  own. 

A direct  origin  of  the  present  depression 
lies  in  the  excessive,  unnatural,  and  improper 
concentration  and  control  of  the  bulk  of  this 
nation’s  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a compara- 
tively small  group  of  people.  This  concen- 
tration of  wealth,  utterly  alien  to  our  origins 
and  our  institutions,  has  been  long  in  grow- 
ing, but  never  was  the  full  force  of  its  in- 
fluence turned  loose  until  the  period  of  specu- 
lation which  has  swept  this  country  since  the 
war. 

That  speculation,  both  fostering  and 
fostered  by  wealth  concentration,  has  not 
been  limited  within  American  borders.  The 
whole  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
every  nation  of  Europe  has  felt  the  unnatural 
inflation  of  American  speculative  investment. 
All  of  them  were  involved  when  in  1929  the 
bubble  of  speculation  burst. 

The  first  high  tide  of  this  speculation  was 
in  1919.  That  speculative  era  could  have 
been  ended  by  governmental  agencies,  such 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  set  up  for  the 
very  purpose  of  stabilizing  our  credit  and  our 
currency.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
took  no  effective  action  to  stop  the  speculative 
craze  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1919, 
and  in  1920,  the  country  suffered  a set-back 
due  to  the  earlier  inactivities  of  the  Federal 
authorities. 

No  sooner  were  the  effects  of  that  depres- 
sion overcome  than  a second  great  speculative 
era  set  in,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  That,  too,  should  have  been 
curbed  from  the  start  by  the  authorities  set 
up  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  that 
end. 

During  the  World  War  gold  paid  to  us  for 
war  supplies  had  inevitably  accumulated  in 
great  volume  in  the  banking  vaults  of  this 
country.  Since  the  War,  America  has  con- 
sistently become  the  greatest  hoarder  of  gold 
in  the  world’s  history.  The  countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  Great  Britain,  and  Ger- 
many, have  been  badly  in  need  of  gold  to 
stabilize  and  secure  their  own  currencies. 
But  American  governmental  policies  have 
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continued  to  gather  the  world’s  gold  within 
our  borders.  They  have  helped  to  force  Eng- 
land off  the  gold  standard,  and  they  have 
shaken  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world. 

During  the  high  tide  of  speculation,  monies 
flowed  into  Wall  Street  without  any  effective 
opposition  from  the  Federal  authorities  set 
up  to  see  that  our  currency  and  our  credit 
systems  were  kept  stable.  A vast  increase 
occurred  in  brokers’  loans  borrowed  from  the 
great  banks,  and  the  banks  encouraged  indi- 
viduals to  borrow  for  more  speculation.  When 
the  crash  came  these  borrowings  became  the 
frozen  credits  which  have  been  precipitating 
bank  failure  after  bank  failure. 

I object  to  the  statement  that  a world  wide 
depression  forced  the  depression  in  America, 
not  only  because  it  is  untrue,  but  because  it 
adds  to  our  feeling  that  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it.  We  can  do  something  about 
it,  for  this  depression  was  American  made 
and  it  can  be  American  mended. 

It  was  failure  to  stabilize  our  credit  sys- 
tem and  our  financial  affairs  that  permitted 
the  orgy  of  speculation.  So,  too,  it  was  fail- 
ure to  stabilize  our  industrial  life  that 
brought  on  the  vast  and  unhealthy  concentra- 
tion of  wealth.  Big  business,  given  a prac- 
tically free  hand,  persisted  in  a short-sighted 
and  vicious  policy  of  over-issuance  of  secur- 
ities and  retention  of  profits  that  dried  up  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  nation,  devoted  too 
much  of  our  national  wealth  to  production 
and  too  little  to  consumption,  unbalanced  our 
economic  equilibrium,  and  encouraged 
further  speculation. 

Here,  too,  the  Federal  authorities  might 
and  should  have  adopted  a preventive  policy. 
Here,  too,  a wise  administration  might  have 
prevented,  instead  of  capitalizing,  a one- 
sided prosperity  which  was  doomed  to 
crash. 

The  fault  lies  not  with  our  governmental 
machinery.  The  fault  lies  not  with  the  great 
mass  of  our  people.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  of  government  set  up  to 
take  care  of  the  people  has  not  been  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Had  the  government  made  any  attempt  to 
curb  the  forces  which  were  mismanaging  our 
business  affairs — had  it  been  far-sighted 
enough  to  guide  the  tremendous  energy  of 
American  industry  away  from  self-destruc- 
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tion — this  nation  would  not  now  be  in  eco- 
nomic turmoil. 

But  even  more  inexcusable  than  its  failure 
to  act  then  is  its  failure  to  take  effective 
action  now.  The  least  that  can  be  asked  of 
leaders  who  failed  to  guide  us  away  from 
depression  is  an  honest  and  able  effort  to 
guide  us  out  of  it. 

Proof  of  industrial  chaos  is  all  around  us. 
Millions  of  workers  are  unemployed,  looking 
desperately  for  jobs,  looking  desperately  for 
clothing  and  shelter  and  food  for  themselves 
and  their  dependent  families.  Some  of  you 
will  join  this  army1  of  seekers  before  long. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  and  farm 
products  are  wasting  in  bins  and  storerooms, 
while  the  farmers,  unable  to  sell  what  they 
have  grown,  also  need  clothing,  need  repairs 
to  their  houses,  need  money  to  pay  off  the 
mortgages  on  their  farms.  Meanwhile  the 
factories  where  workers  were  employed, 
where  coal  was  burned  which  set  miners  to 
work,  where  clothes  and  shingles  and  shoes 
were  made  for  farmers  and  factory-workers 
alike — these  factories  are  standing  idle.  Their 
wheels  are  growing  rusty  while  men  and 
women  starve,  while  huge  supplies  of  food 
find  none  to  buy  them. 

For  two  solid  years  conditions  have  been 
growing  worse.  For  two  solid  years  our  na- 
tional leaders  have  twiddled  their  thumbs, 
whistled  to  keep  their  courage  up,  and  made 
prophesies  of  God-given  better  times  which 
even  they  themselves  did  not  believe.  The 
nation  should  not  be  asked  to  stand  any 
more  of  it. 

Why  then  have  the  Federal  authorities  so 
persistently  refused  to  act?  Why  have  they 
hesitated  to  help  industry  make  the  readjust- 
ments necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  regain  our 
economic  feet  ? 

The  answer,  I dare  say,  is  this- — they  are 
so  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  the  govern- 
ment must  not  use  the  machinery  it  has  set 
up  to  regulate  business  that  they  have  not 
dared  to  offer  business  the  helping,  stabilizing 
hand  it  needs  so  badly.  They  have  turned 
against  industry  itself  the  policy  of  laissez 
faire  to  which  for  over  a century  American 
industry  has  professed  to  pin  its  faith. 

This  depression  proves  conclusively  that 
mere  freedom  from  regulation  supplies  no 
balance  wheel  for  modern  trade — that  mere 
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freedom  has  failed  to  protect  the  public  just 
as  it  has  failed  to  protect  industry  itself  from 
the  predatory  and  destructive  policies  which 
started  us  on  the  toboggan  slide.  Freedom 
from  regulation  was  never  intended  to  mean 
freedom  from  assistance. 

Competition  and  freedom  from  regulation 
have  never  been  ends  in  themselves.  The  real 
ends  are  nobler  and  simpler.  They  are  the 
ends  for  which  this  nation  was  born,  built, 
and  fought  for.  They  were  once  summed 
up  as  the  equal  right  of  every  man  and 
woman  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

We  would  do  well  to  give  more  thought  to 
those  simple  ends  of  government.  They  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  our  national  rush  to  get 
rich  quick  and  to  achieve  machine  efficiency. 
Get  rich  quick  prosperity  and  machine  effi- 
ciency standing  alone  have  proven  false 
standards.  The  policy  which  let  big  business 
run  not  only  itself  but  the  government  has 
brought  both  business  and  government  to 
sorry  straits. 

It  is  high  time  we  looked  this  question  in 
the  eye:  Are  we  satisfied  to  have  big  busi- 
ness run  this  nation?  If  not,  it  is  high  time 
for  the  people  to  run  it  themselves.  It  is  high 
time  we  realized  that  a government  of  and 
by  big  business  is  little  likely  to  achieve  for 
the  plain  people  such  fundamental  ends  of 
government  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Those  ends  are  still  within  our  reach,  but 
not  unless  we  reach  out  for  them.  We  are  a 
democratic  people,  and  we  can  still  control 
and  direct  our  government  if  we  choose. 

How,  then,  is  government  to  achieve  the 
general  welfare  ? How  best  can  it  regain  for 
the  people  the  rights  and  the  advantages 
which  it  was  set  up  to  provide  for  them? 
Certainly  not  by  continuing  to  raise  false 
standards  and  to  follow  false  ideals. 

If  ever  we  are  to  get  back  our  equilibrium 
— if  ever  we  are  to  make  life  worth  living  for 
those  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen  who 
are  in  distress  today — the  government  must 
really  exercise  the  powers  it  has  or  can  ac- 
quire for  the  control  and  regulation  of  great 
business  affairs. 

Business,  on  the  tremendous  scale  which 
characterizes  its  activities  today,  has  taken 
into  its  own  hands  not  only  the  reins  of  busi- 
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ness  but  the  reins  of  government  as  well.  If 
big  business  is  to  continue  to  manage  the  na- 
tion’s affairs  the  chain  of  events  which 
brought  on  the  present  crash  will  only  be 
repeated. 

What  was  that  chain  of  events?  What 
were  the  industrial  policies  that  brought  on 
the  depression  ? How  did  big  business,  given 
a free  hand,  ride  to  its  own  fall  ? 

It  did  so  by  a selfish  and  short-sighted 
failure  to  share  with  labor  and  with  the  con- 
suming public  the  tremendous  profits  of  mass 
production.  It  did  so  by  turning  the  lion’s 
share  of  those  profits  back  to  capital,  back  to 
hoarded  investments,  back  to  an  orgy  of  pro- 
duction and  speculation — and  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation  till 
the  lack  of  balance  brought  on  the  crash. 

No  better  proof  of  the  greedy  blindness  of 
this  policy  can  be  put  forth  than  that  the 
crash  carried  capital  along  with  it.  The 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  of  business 
prosperity  was  fed  to  death.  Unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  general  income  was  carried 
one  step  too  far. 

For  figures  that  tell  the  story  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Julius  Klein  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  that  organ  of  the  government 
whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  keep  an  eye  on 
business  affairs.  He  has  stated  that  in  the 
decade  ending  in  1929,  real  wages  increased 
only  thirteen  per  cent  while  the  dividends 
on  industrial  and  rail  stocks  increased  285 
per  cent — twenty-two  times  as  fast  as  wages. 

Is  it  so  surprising  that  the  crash  of  de- 
pression came  when  the  increased  activities 
of  the  years  called  prosperous  served  only  to 
turn  the  national  wealth  into  two  tremend- 
ously unequal  channels  ? Is  it  surprising  that 
our  national  purchasing  power  was  dried  up 
when  the  money  it  might  have  spent  was 
shunted  away  from  it  back  into  capital  and 
production  ? 

I think  not.  To  me  it  is  only  surprising 
that  the  crash  was  so  long  delayed.  And  that 
I lay  to  the  artificial  credit  system  which  was 
inflated  to  boost  production  and  to  persuade 
men  to  mortgage  their  futures  to  buy  what 
they  might  never  be  able  to  pay  for. 

Meanwhile,  what  happened  to  the  mobile 
wealth  of  the  nation?  It  went  in  unbelievable 
proportion  into  the  hands  of  a few  wealthy 
men.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  pur- 
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chasing  power.  If  this  were  not  so,  we 
should  not  find  our  farmers  unable  to  sell 
their  food  products  and  suffering  for  want 
of  industrial  products,  while  our  industrial 
workers  are  in  real  distress  for  lack  of  the 
food  that  the  farmers  cannot  sell. 

In  1926,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
made  a careful  report  to  the  Senate  on 
“National  Wealth  and  Income.”  This  report 
disclosed  that,  judging  from  representative 
records  of  estates,  one  per  cent,  of  the  people 
owned  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people  owned 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth.  In  other  words, 
one  person  out  of  every  hundred  was  consid- 
erably richer  than  the  other  ninety-nine  put 
together. 

By  1929,  concentration  of  wealth  had  so 
increased  that  according  to  Treasury  Depart- 
ment statistics  the  500  odd  citizens  with  in- 
comes of  over  a million  dollars  apiece  re- 
ceived that  year  the  average  incomes  of 
1,692,000  people.  In  less  than  a decade, 
while  the  national  income  increased  ten  per 
cent.,  the  amount  of  money  received  an- 
nually by  those  with  incomes  of  over  a mil- 
lion dollars  had  increased  1300  per  cent., — 
130  times  as  fast  as  the  total  national  income 
had  increased  in  the  same  period. 

And  as  early  as  1927,  two  hundred  indus- 
trial corporations, — two  hundred  out  of 
300,000, — two  hundred  directed  by  a few 
hundred  men, — received  over  forty  per  cent, 
of  all  corporate  income  and  controlled  over 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  all  business  wealth. 

These  scattered  facts  are  picked  at  random 
from  many  similar  ones  that  I could  quote  to 
you.  They  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  how 
tremendously  the  wealth  of  this  nation  is 
concentrated  in  a few  hands.  They  should  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  sort  of  economic 
structure  that  industry  built  when  left  to  its 
own  devices  by  a governmental  policy  of  de- 
termined inaction. 

Nor  could  the  government  have  been  blind 
to  what  was  going  on.  The  warning  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies, 
back  in  1921,  that  many  of  our  large  indus- 
tries were  over  developed — clothing  45  per 
cent.,  coal  50  per  cent.,  printing  50  per  cent., 
shoes  50  per  cent., — that  warning  went  prac- 
tically unheeded  by  the  administration  that 
had  endorsed  the  study. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion for  stabilization  of  that  industry — a 
commission  for  which  the  people  paid 
$900,000 — went  by  the  board  back  in  1923. 

Stabilization  of  agriculture  by  government 
regulation  has  been  demanded  for  years  by 
the  farm  groups  and  refused  for  years  by 
the  government. 

A movement  to  regulate  the  stock  market, 
long  before  the  crash  of  1929,  was  effectively 
squelched  by  the  then  President’s  amazing 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  the  stock 
market  was  taking  admirable  care  of  itself. 

We  have  had  enough  of  this  governmental 
tolerance.  We  cannot  hope  to  regain  our 
economic,  nor  even  our  personal  liberty,  un- 
less we  dare  to  control  the  forces  which  have 
taken  our  liberty  from  us.  We  must,  as  a 
nation,  exercise  the  normal  powers  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  put  on  concentrated 
wealth  such  reasonable  checks  as  will  not  in- 
terrupt proper  business  initiative  and  devel- 
opment, but  will  prevent  the  magnates  from 
ever  again  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  all  of 
us  for  the  sake  of  swollen  fortunes  for  a few 
of  us. 

This  depression  is  downright  proof  that 
certain  great  magnates  cannot  handle  their 
own  affairs  and  those  of  the  nation  in  the 
general  interest,  without  some  sort  of  super- 
vision which  will  look  to  the  good  of  industry 
as  a whole  and  the  nation  as  a whole.  It  is 
proof  repeated  in  every  bank  failure,  every 
bread  line,  every  industrial  receivership,  and 
every  wage  cut.  It  is  proof  which  grows 
stronger  every  day  that  the  depression  stays 
with  us,  and  every  day  that  business 
flounders  more  hopelessly  in  the  juice  of  its 
own  stewing. 

In  a crisis  such  as  that  which  now  con- 
fronts us,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  strong 
government  leadership  and  constructive  gov- 
ernment action?  The  sort  of  self-centered 
leadership  which  we  have  had,  and  paid  for, 
from  our  industrial  and  business  solons 
would  have  been  expensive  at  any  price.  It 
has  led  us  into  the  depression  and  it  has 
made  no  real  move  to  lead  us  out. 

So  long  as  concentrated  wealth  continues  to 
dictate  our  national  affairs,  just  so  long 
will  the  Nation  suffer  from  the  onesidedness 
of  the  plutocratic  point  of  view.  So  long  as 
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these  interests  can  hoodwink  the  govern- 
ment into  hoodwinking  the  people  about  the 
sacredness  of  their  anti-social  practices,  just 
so  long  will  a twentieth  century  nation  be 
handicapped  by  a nineteenth  century  practice 
of  government. 

When  I demand  that  government,  as  the 
agent  of  the  people  and  not  as  the  servant  of 
concentrated  wealth,  shall  take  active  meas- 
ures to  guide  the  economic  affairs  of  this 
nation,  I do  so  with  full  confidence  that  it 
would  be  good  for  business  and  at  the  same 
time  would  further  those  interests  of  the 
common  people  which  this  nation  was 
founded  to  foster  and  protect. 

We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  those  inter- 
ests in  the  mad  gold-rush  for  the  material 
things  which  an  era  of  nation-wide  sales 
campaigns  has  held  out  as  all-important. 
Now,  if  ever,  when  the  magnates’  plan  for 
super-prosperity  has  crushed, — when  mil- 
lions are  in  need  of  the  bare  material  neces- 
sities of  life,  when  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
they  were  so  cheerfully  promised  have  faded 
from  sight, — now  is  the  time  for  us  to  hark 
back  to  the  simple  things  that  we  as  a nation 
need  most  to  hold  fast  to. 

I am  speaking  of  intangible  things  which 
are  all  the  more  precious  for  being  intangible. 
I am  speaking  of  the  right  to  work,  not  only 
for  a living,  but  for  the  pride  of  economic  in- 
dependence that  goes  with  it, — a right  as 
sacred  and  important  as  the  right  to  live. 

I am  speaking  of  liberty,  in  the  real  sense 
of  that  word.  I mean  liberty  to  devote  energy 
to  a job  and  liberty  to  live  without  starving 
for  want  of  work.  I mean  liberty  to  marry 
and  have  children  without  constant  fear  of 
some  day  having  to  watch  them  go  hungry 
and  cold.  I mean  liberty  to  think  and  ex- 
press our  thoughts,  and  to  act  or  vote  or 
protest  according  to  what  we  think.  I mean 
that  liberty  which  comes  only  with  the  sense 
of  economic  security  that  a machine  age  has 
denied  to  the  workers  who  built  it  and  the 
farmers  who  fed  it. 

I am  speaking  of  national  as  well  as  per- 
sonal values.  There  too  the  intangible  ones 
are  the  ones  worth  keeping.  As  a nation,  it 
is  what  we  are  and  what  we  do,  not  what  we 
have,  that  mainly  counts.  A young  country, 
whose  pioneers  identified  it  with  the  liberty 
they  fought  for,  was  held  in  greater  respect 
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and  admiration  than  is  bestowed  today  on  the 
richest  country  in  the  world. 

I am  aware,  moreover,  that  there  are  those 
who  couple  the  governmental  policy  of  leav- 
ing concentrated  wealth  to  its  own  devices 
with  the  so-called  spiritual  value  of  economic 
freedom  from  government  restraint.  To 
guide  or  control  private  industry  in  the  public 
interest,  they  say,  would  be  to  destroy  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  responsibility. 

I know  of  no  more  wrongheaded  propa- 
ganda than  this.  Do  the  millions  of  men  who 
are  out  of  work  and  looking  desperately  for 
jobs  and  food  enjoy  the  individual  initiative 
granted  them  by  enforced  unemployment? 
Do  they  find  spiritual  solace  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  facing  their  hungry  families  ? 

The  sort  of  initiative  kept  sacred  by  the 
hands-off  policy  is  a special  sort  of  initiative 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  magnates.  To 
the  magnates  it  means  the  right  of  the  mag- 
nates to  do  as  the  magnates  please  with 
their  tremendous  power,  no  matter  how  high 
prices  are  charged  to  consumers,  no  matter 
how  low  wages  are  paid  to  workers,  no  matter 
how  much  of  the  general  income  is  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  men  at  the  top. 

The  saving  grace  of  competition  must  be  a 
real  joke  to  the  one  corporation  that  owns 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  world’s’ 
nickle,  to  the  two  that  control  over  half  the 
nation’s  meat-packing,  to  the  two  that  con- 
trol over  half  its  steel,  to  the  one  which 
owns  more  than  half  its  iron,  to  the  200  cor- 
porations that  control  between  them  more 
than  20%  of  the  wealth  of  the  entire  nation. 

That  nation  is  not  free  in  which  the  con- 
centration of  wealth  increases  while  millions 
of  men  go  hungry.  That  nation  is  not  free 
which  allows  special  interests  at  their  own 
sweet  will  to  force  economic  distress  upon 
men,  women,  and  children. 

This  in  particular  is  the  message  I would 
like  to  leave  with  you  students  to  whom  I am 
speaking  today.  I have  talked  to  you  with 
the  belief  that  you  have  the  intelligence  to 
appreciate  and  the  courage  to  face  the  tre- 
mendous problems  which  beset  this  nation 
today,  and  which  will  be  yours  to  tackle  in 
the  future. 

We  must  recognize  that  working  policies  of 
government  are  not  eternal  verities.  They 
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are  good  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  they 
promote  the  general  welfare.  They  are  tools 
to  be  used  so  long  as  they  help  us  achieve  the 
ends  we  are  striving  for, — and  they  are  to  be 
laid  aside  when  new  emergencies  and  new 
conditions  show  us  that  new  tools  will  better 
serve  the  common  good. 

We  would  be  a short-lived  nation  if  we 
could  not  adapt  to  our  own  development  the 
principles  on  which  the  nation  was  founded 
and  which  have,  in  theory  at  least,  guided 
and  controlled  us  ever  since.  What  America 
needs  most  of  all  is  to  put  into  practice  the 
American  principles  to  which  we  have  given 
lip  service  for  so  many  years. 

We  must  realize  that  the  policy  of  refusing 
to  practice  what  we  proclaim,  of  refusing  to 
let  government  take  constructive  steps  to 
stabilize  industry,  is  a dangerous  policy.  At 
a time  when  industry  has  grown  so  powerful 
that  it  has  taken  government  into  its  own 
hands,  if  free  government  is  to  survive,  it 
must  act  in  its  own  defence. 

Only  by  setting  up  some  measure  of  effec- 
tive governmental  control  of  concentrated 
wealth  can  we  keep  it  not  only  from  con- 
trolling us,  but  also  from  further  concentra- 
tion and  from  causing  depression  after  de- 
pression in  the  future.  Only  by  regulating  it 
where  it  has  refused  to  regulate  itself  can 
we  regain  our  economic  balance. 

Only  by  actually  applying  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  can  we  real- 
ize the  spiritual  values  of  individual  initiative 
and  responsibility.  Only  by  asserting  our  in- 
dependence against  the  domination  of  con- 
centrated wealth  can  we  regain  and  safe- 
guard the  personal  liberty  that  used  to  be 
the  most  precious  heritage  of  every 
American. 

Above  all  we  must  remember  that  man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone — that  material 
things  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  this  nation 
was  built  and  for  which  three  different  gener- 
ations of  its  men  have  fought  and  died.  Its 
government  was  dedicated  once  and  it  should 
be  dedicated  now — not  to  the  protection  of 
certain  special  interests  and  to  fostering  the 
prosperity  of  a chosen  few — but  to  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  live  and  work,  to  think  and 
act,  as  a free  man  in  a free  land,  with  none 
to  make  him  afraid. 
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